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Introduction 


We have changed our format and extended our account 
in the 1984 Annual Report for two reasons. We are 
responding to requests from readers wanting information 
regarding the role the historical collections and the 
Section play within the Department and also information 
about who uses the material. The second reason is that 
in 1986 the Oskar Diethelm Historical Library will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. We wish to recog- 
nize this occasion in several ways, and this more com- 
plete review is one way of doing so. 


Who uses the collection? The books have always 
been available for use by all the members of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry and the New York Hospital - Cornell 
Medical Center. Since its establishment in 1936 by 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm, the historical books have always 
been continuous in date with those contained in the 
departmental libraries. When founded, an arbitrary 
dividing date of 1920 was selected to separate the two 
libraries. As more and more volumes were retired from 
the contemporary library collections the final date of 
publication for the historical division was advanced 
to 1950. The Library provides answers to clinical 
questions when some earlier case needs to be reviewed, 
but it is used more by those who research and write. 
The material is usedto illustrate academic points in 
courses and to provide in some degree introductory 
material for various papers and books being written. 


In 1984, the. writings from approximately 160 
“members of the Department produced a staggering total 
of nearly 500 publications of various kinds. In addi- 
tion, the historical collections are used by visiting 
scholars who seek special items unavailable elsewhere. 
More common for special research projects is the grow- 
use of the archival collections. The greatest usage 

is made by members of the History of Psychiatry Section, 
all of whom are involved in historical research in some 
manner, as are the fifty or more affiliates who attend 
our meetings and who present their studies at our 


research conferences. It is to satisfy the questions 
about this latter usage that has led to our adding a 
brief report of the activities of our History Section 
as a fourth segment. We start by following our usual 
pattern of reporting on the three units of our histori- 
cal collections. 


The Oskar Diethelm Historical Library 


The oldest historical book obtained by the Friends 
in 1984 was published just over 350 years ago. It was 
written by Scipion Du Pleix who is listed on the title 
page of our volume as counselor and historian to the 
King. He was a productive fellow, writing over a dozen 
volumes in the years from 1606 to 1643. Most of these 
books dealt with politics and matters of state--the 
history of France, military laws dealing specifically 
with duels, and three books on as many French kings. 
Two of his studies fall into our sphere of interest, 
an early publication Cours de Philosophie (1606), and 
the one we purchased, Les Causes de la Veille et du 
Sommeil, Dessonges, et de la Vie et de la Mort (Paris: 
1632). The British Museum Library has an earlier 
edition of this volume published in 1606, but it does 
not possess our edition. Apparently, Du Pleix was in 
a philosophical and psychological phase when he wrote 
these two books as they were written at the same time. 


Our edition is devoted to sleep (including wake- 
fulness or insomnia), dreams and aspects of life and 
death. The book is divided into these three portions 
with each subsequent section slightly longer than the 
previous one (60, 80, and 100 pages). Religion is never 
far away in the entire volume, but the major religious 
discussions, as might be expected, occur in the final 
section. 


The book starts with a discussion of sleep and 
ecstasy, including a discussion about the state Adam 
was probably in when God removed a rib in order to 
create woman. The author includes historical litera- 
ture, review of the concept of sleep, and other topics. 


Most of these authors represent the classical period 
(Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Galen, Diogenes and 

the Stoics, among others). Discussions of sleep include 
aspects of comparative psychology and states of altered 
consciousness. 


The section on dreams contains the most material 
of interest to psychiatry. Causes, both internal and 
external, bodily and spiritual, are discussed in 
relation to whether the contents of dreams were con- 
fused or organized. Du Pleix concluded there were 
Six types of dreams: dreams proper, visions, oracular, 
diabolical illusions, those associated with insomnia, 
and specters and horrible apparitions. He devoted a 
chapter to each. In the last chapter, he included 
incubus, terror and various passions of the mind. In 
the chapters that follow, he considered the truth of 
dreams, their interpretation and how dreams changed 
with the state of health including melancholia. With 
all the above, plus the discussions of life and death, 
this volume is a most welcome addition. 


The Frances S. Cartmell Fund presented us with a 
long sought English edition of Giorgio Baglivi's 
The Practice of Physick, printed in London in 1723, 
which was originally published in the Latin in 1696. 
We already had an earlier Latin edition. Baglivi (1668- 
1707) is considered by most historians to be one of 
the leaders of the school of medical theorists called 
the iatromechanists (or iatromathematics, or, rarely, 
iatrophysicists). This was the group of theorists who 
were impressed by the hydraulics and statics of the 
body and tried to conceptualize their physiology pri- 
marily in mathematical and mechanical terms. Borelli 
is usually considered to be the founder of the school 
along with three early leaders, Baglivi, Lorenzo Bellini 
of Italy, and Archibald Pitcairn of Leyden and Edinburgh. 
They were considered to be in opposition to the iatro- 
chemists who had such leaders over the years as 
Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Sylvius and Willis. Baglivi 
has received a mixed and confused interpretive press 
with one writer saying he was an extreme mechanist, 
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while Pinel reproached him for ". . . his mania for 
hypotheses," while another quoted him saying that the 
best textbook is the patient himself. Lester S. King, 
in his analysis of the details of Baglivi's theory, 
found that Baglivi was much more balanced in his belief 
both in the need for speculation and for clinical 
observation. In his Practice may be found his review 
of theory building as well as miscellaneous psychiatric 
topics. Baglivi was the first professor of anatomy 
and then of theoretical medicine at the Sapienza in 
Rome, and was eagerly sought after as a therapist. He 
became physician to two popes during his short life 
and career. His anatomical studies enabled him to be 
the first to distinguish between smooth and striated 
muscle. Studies in comparative anatomy led him to 
dissect such creatures as lions, deer, turtles and 
spiders. Spiders were also connected with traditional 
Italian concern with the tarantula and its bite. Over 
fifty pages in his book are devoted to tarantism and 
to the classic treatment, music and dancing. The book 
also contains interesting psychiatric information on 
frenzy and epilepsy, and a chapter on the ". . . cure 
of the diseases of the mind." This volume is a most 
welcome addition to our early eighteenth century 
material. Other purchases at the end of the century 
are of a different type, but of no less interest. 


Our two earliest American publications acquired 
in 1984 relate to the impact of the discovery and 
fascination with electricity and magnetism during 
the eighteenth century. They both are connected with 
the career of Dr. Elisha Perkins (1741-1799) of 
Plainfield, Connecticut. He became very interested 
in the effect of different metals on human physiology. 
Initially convinced of their value in the relief of 
pain, he gradually spread his belief to include a wide 
variety of conditions. His devices were called 
tractors and were made of pointed needle-like struc- 
tures of two different metals, one silver colored and 
the other gold. Testimony for the value of his devices 
appeared in two items purchased by the Friends, 


Certificates of the Efficacy of Doctor Perkins Patent 


Metallic Instruments (New London, Conn.: 1796), and 
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Evidences of the Efficacy of Doctor Perkin's Patent 
Metallic Instruments (Philadelphia: 1797). He gave a 
formal report on his discovery to the Windham County 
Medical Society (of which he was president) in the fall 
of 1795. Early in the next year, he went to Philadelphia 
where Congress was in session. He managed to obtain a 
patent for his device in February 1796, and sold a pair 
of his tractors to President George Washington. In 
May 1796, the Connecticut Medical Society warned their 
members of the danger of being discharged from the 
Society if they practiced this stroking ". . . gleaned 
up from the miserable remains of animal magnetism." 
A year later, Dr. Perkins was expelled. He apparently 
believed fervently in his methods. Three years later 
he was in New York City during its yellow fever epidemic 
attempting to prove its efficacy. His efforts were 
rewarded by his catching the disease and dying in spite 
of his own therapy. He was buried in potter's field 
in the vicinity of what is now Washington Square. In 
the meantime, his son had introduced the procedure to 
Great Britain and established a Perkinean Institute 
there. He wrote two books on the subject, one of which 
we have. Dr. John Haygarth investigated the treatment 
by using fake instruments compared to the real ones. 
He saw no differences and became intrigued with the 
role that imagination might have played. Son Benjamin 
believed that Mesmerism and Perkinism were related but 
that the former worked better amongst the poor and ill 
educated while his father's method was more successful 
among ". . . men of sciences and respectability" who 
were initially skeptical. Of the conditions treated 
with tractors were many that could be considered based 
on emotional and cognitive factors. Benjamin Perkins 
returned to New York City and became a member of the 
board of the New York Hospital. He died at age 36 
in 1810. 
[ 

As a medical specialty, psychiatry has always 
been influenced by the growth of knowledge in medical 
biology. Consequently, we have made it a policy to 
select certain works on physiology that would provide 
-a backdrop for quick access to the medical theories 


and knowledge of any given time period. The physiology 
of Johann Friedrich Blumenbach (1752-1840) interests 

us for several reasons. First, for its long lasting 
importance in the Germanic literature; second, for the 
fact that it was rewritten for a series of editions 
which enable us to follow the flow of changes in 
medicine; and third, for the history of the English 
edition of the volume. Blumenbach was educated at 

Jena and Gottingen, and wrote his doctoral dissertation 
on the variety of human species. This and other 
anthropolocial writings made him famous for his part 

in founding scientific anthropology. His eminence 

was aided by his leading position at Gottingen, his 
membership in many societies both local and abroad, 

and through his wide international correspondence. He 
extended his interest in the anatomical comparison of 
various species, and was the first in Germany to lecture 
on it and to write an influential textbook on the sub- 
ject. In these writings emerge early ideas on evolution 
and the position of mankind as part of the whole scheme 
of natural history. He also was one of the first (1776) 
to study craniology in his attempts to elucidate the 
place of mankind in the wider scheme. 


His Physiology first appeared in German in 1786, 
and in English in 1795. English editions were edited 
in the United States by Charles Caldwell, but more 
important to us was the British series produced by 
John Elliotson (1786-1868), who was a famous physician 
and professor at the London University Hospital. He 
edited Blumenbach from 1817 on through a series of 
editions ending in 1840. The early editions changed 
as he expanded his footnotes. He then began writing 
portions of the text himself which continued to expand 
to the point where the production was largely his own. 
Elliotson became increasingly interested in trance 
states when he took charge of the O'Key sisters in 
1837, which led both to a fervid interest in hypnotism 
and his forced resignation from the University in 1843. 
His later editions of Physiology reflected these new 
interests. For all these reasons, we appreciate the 
addition of the 4th edition of Blemenbach's Physiology 


(London, 1828--with notes by Elliotson), a volume 
added through the generosity of the Siegfried and 
Josephine Bieber Foundation. 


It was a fruitful year for the acquisition of 
early nineteenth century publications. Four items 
should be recounted, even if only briefly. 


Four Early 1800s Books 


The first is from the German author August S. 
Winkelman (1780-1806), who, like Blumenbach before 
him, attended schools in Jena and Gottingen. He 
received his medical degree in 1803 and stayed on 
at Gottengen where he was academically active before 
dying at a tragically young age from a "nervous fever." 
A major contribution in his last year of life was 
his editing and publishing the Archiv fur Gemuths-und 
Nervenkrankheiten (Berlin: 1805) which was one of the 
earliest journals devoted to psychiatric topics. It 
is a slim volume of 208 pages, and with his death was 
the only volume issued. It is a rare item and is 
apparently not held in the greater New York City area. 
As it reviews a great deal of contemporary literature 
(from English, French, German and Italian books), it 
should be very useful for researchers whose attention 
is directed towards the late eighteenth century. It 
includes considerable discussion of mania and melan- | 
choly; therefore, it is particularly appropriate that 
it was purchased by the Margaret S. Millhauser Fund. 


Sketches in Bedlam 


The Friends gave us a rare volume which Oskar 
Diethelm described when he saw it as ". . . an extra- 
ordinary presentation of valuable observations." It 
is the anonymous Sketches in Bedlam (London: 1823), 
which Hunter and Macalpine reported had been attributed 
to John Haslam, but thought it might have been written 
by Edward Wright, M.D. (1791-1859). Wright had been 
the apothecary to the hospital from 1819 to 1830 when 
he was dismissed on charges of alcoholism. They also 


entertained the possibility that Wright, who was then 
the superintendent of the hospital, had not written it, 
but rather one of his friends as he was so warmly 
praised for his devotion to and skill in treating 

the insane. The book's subtitle presents its contents: 
"Characteristic traits of insanity as displayed in 

the cases of one hundred and forty patients of both 
sexes (28 of whom were women)." The case histories 
contain much of interest but are often so brief as to 
be frustrating. Two well known patients, Margaret 
Nicholsen and James Hadfield, were there as "criminal 
lunatics" as they had threatened the life of King 
George III in 1786 and 1800 respectively. Hadfield 
was the better known of the two as he was brought to 
trial for shooting at the King. His defense of partial 
insanity was accepted and he was found not guilty. 
While confined at Bethlem, he killed another patient 
and then escaped. He was eventually captured and 
spent some time at Newgate Prison. Eventually, he was 
returned to Bethlem Hospital where he is described in 
the Sketches. Isaac Ray stated (1838) that in British 
courts, Hadfield's case was the first ". . . thorough 
and enlightened discussion of insanity as connected 
with crime." : 


The following year saw the publication of our 
third book, Samuel Hibbert's (1781-1848) Sketches of 


the Philosophy of Apparitions; or, an Attempt to Trace 
such Illusions to their Physical Causes (Edinburgh: 


1824). This volume is another addition to our collec- 
tion from the Friends. Hibbert graduated in medicine 
from Edinburgh and before that had been a student 

of Thomas ‘Brown's, Edinburgh's professor of moral 
philosophy. Brown had informed Hibbert about his 
evaluation of the mind, and Hibbert used this knowl- 
edge in his analysis of the phenomena of delusions and 
hallucinations. Using familiar concepts of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, Hibbert broke new ground when he 
asked, "If ideas, of which we are at any one moment of 
time unconscious, be still liable to recur agreeably 
to the law of association?" He thought they would for 
". . . past feelings, even should they be those of our 


earliest moments of infancy, never cease to be under 
the operation of this principle, and that they are 
constantly liable to be renovated, though they should 
not be the object of consciousness, at the latest 
period of our life." Among the many psychological 
factors, he discussed extinction of ideas and feelings. 
It is a lively and stimulating book that is well 
written and should intrigue many researchers. 


The fourth book obtained through the Siegfried 
and Josephine Bieber Foundation was by James Cowles 
Prichard (1786-1848), a man who made many contributions 
to psychiatry as well as anthropology, ethnology and 
philosophy. His major and most extensive writings 
were on anthropology. His best known book on psychi- 
atry was A Treatise of Insanity (1835), which was 
reprinted in Philadelphia two years later. Introduced 
in this volume was the diagnosis of "moral insanity," 

a concept considered controversial for the rest of the 
century. The book we obtained, A Review of the Doctrine 
of a Vital Principle (London: 1829), has been long 
sought even though it is not one of Prichard's most 
important works. It has added interest for it isa 
duplicate discarded by the library of the University 
of Edinburgh, where Prichard received his medical 
degree. In it he reviews the theories of vitalism, 
both modern and ancient, and discusses both physiology 
and the role of the "immaterial principle or soul." 

Of greater pertinence to us is the fifty-page supple- 


ment entitled: "Observations on the Instrumentality 
of the Brain and the Nervous System in the Operation 
of the Mind." This section discusses the brain and 


sensation, aS well as surveying topics such as memory, 
fantasy and volition in relation to vitalism. We look 
forward to the day when some scholar presents us with 
a full length study of Dr. Prichard and his impact on 
the field of psychiatry. 


We also acquired two interesting items in 1984 
illustrating the development of hypnosis. The one 
composed earliest, but not published until 1359; “is 
a book by John Kearlsey Mitchell (1798-1858) entitled 
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Five Essays (Philadelphia: 1859). This collection was 
prepared for publication by Silas Weir Mitchell, whose 
career over the next half century would make him a 
famous author and neuropsychiatrist, to honor the 
memory of his late father. Only one of the five essays 
is of immediate interest to us, "An essay upon animal 
magnetism, or vital induction," which occupies 133 
pages of the book. Originally planned for presentation 
to the College of Physicians of Philadelphia in the 
mid-1840s, it is a careful review of what was known 
about animal magnetism, or mesmerism. Mitchell con- 
cluded that research on this topic had not been done 
carefully or neutrally enough, but that phenomena 
existed and were caused by induction which involved 
some type of electro-magnetic transmission between the 
operator and subject. He believed mesmerism should be 
used with care and that its treatment value would be 
limited to temporary relief of certain nervous affec- 
tions. In his account, he rejected the hypothesis of 
James Braid whose book had appeared shortly before 
Mitchell wrote. Braid (1795-1860) had introduced the 
terms hypnosis and hypnotism in his book. Neurypnology 
(1843), in which he stressed the role of fixation of 
attention as a means of induction. He had witnessed 

a demonstration by Lafontaine in Manchester in 1841 
which spurred him to study and write on hypnotism for 
the rest of his life. Braid struggled valiantly to 
disassociate mesmerism from either magic or collusion. 
He demonstrated that subjects in the trance state were 
far from being unresponsive, instead they were hyper- 
active and very suggestible. He continued to write 

on the subject until 1855 when he published the pamphlet 
that the Friends purchased last year, The Physiology of 
Fascination, and the Critics Criticised (Manchester: 1855). 


As the title suggests, this work is composed of 
two parts, each one quite brief (14 and 18 pages). 
Fascination was an old concept which proposed that a 
snake could transfix a bird with its gaze, thereby 
ensuring its dinner. Braid concluded that this was 
not voluntary surrender but a product of a "Monoideo- 
dynamic, unconscious muscular action from a dominant 
idea possessing the mind." This statement illustrates 
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the current concern. about how ideas could both have 
energy and cause a resulting action even if the idea 
was unconscious. Writers struggling with this hypoth- 
esis at mid-century included Esquirol in France and 
William Carpenter and Daniel Noble in England. 


The second section is what the title indicates, 
a reply to some of his critics. He is especially 
critical towards Dr. John Elliotson and his co-workers 
on the journal Zoist, for, although they felt free to 
criticize Braid in print, they would not accept and 
publish his rejoinders. Most of the critics appeared 
to believe in a magnetic fluid which could be focused 
on the subject while Braid defended his emphasis on 
suggestion. He recalled that at a lecture in October 
1846, he had demonstrated that results could be obtained 
by the ". . . power of suggestion and dominant ideas 
over certain subjects in the waking state." In addi- 
tion, in his very first lecture in 1841, three of his 
subjects had passed into a trance while Braid was in 
another room, both silent and motionless. In that state 
presumably he could not have been concentrating any 
magnetic fluid at a distance. This essay will be use- 
ful for those interested in following the debate about 
hypnotic theory in this area. 


The Friends added two items on a subject that was 
rarely mentioned in the earlier days of psychiatry, 
the education of its workers. The first item, a 
pamphlet by Dr. John Webster of the Bethlem Hospital 
is entitled Observations on the Admission of Medical 


Pupils to the Wards of Bethlem Hospital, for the Purpose 
of Studying Mental Diseases. (London: 1842). Hunter 


and Macalpine (1963) reviewed the early teaching of 
psychiatry in Great Britain. Much of it centered 

around the independent teaching of Sir Alexander 

Morison (1779-1866) from 1824 on, and the preparation 

of his textbook (Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases 
(Edinburgh: 1825), which was to reach its fourth edition 
in 1848. In spite of his dedication and persistence, 
Morrison registered less than one hundred and fifty 
students in the first twenty years of giving his course. 
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In 1844, he put out a paper (which was published but 
we lack a copy) calling for the teaching of psychiatry 
to medical students. William Battie had received 
permission to teach on the psychiatric unit at St. 
Lukes Hospital in 1751, but this experience lasted 
only for a short time. Bethlem Hospital had never any 
students; by the time Webster called for their admis- 
sion, there was still considerable opposition, but his 
cause triumphed and by the following year, pupils were 
allowed. Psychiatric medical education was launched 
securely by midcentury, but it would be nearly another 
hundred years before it played the role that we know 
today. ; 


Teaching medical students represented long range 
planning to assist future doctors in dealing with their 
patients' emotional problems, and with the additional 
hope that certain students would become interested 
and enter the field after graduation. Much of the 
daily care and assistance in the treatment of psychi- 
atric patients depended on the quality and knowledge 
of their attendants, however. Consequently, with the 
growing number of hospitals, attention turned to the 
needs for properly trained attendants. 


In order to help provide proper guidance and 
training, the British Medico-Psychological Association 
formed a subcommittee to prepare a report which was 
printed as Handbook for the Instruction of Attendants 
of the Insane (London: 1885). It was a brief overview 
of 64 pages divided into five chapters; on the body, 
nursing the sick, the mind and its disorders, the care 
of the insane and, finally, general duties. The manage- 
ment portions stressed that different mental states 
required different treatments, and specific behavior 
on the part of the attendant. There was even a short 
section on how to treat insane patients in their own 
homes. A useful appendix for historical information 
contains the lists of all the psychiatric asylums and 
hospitals in Great Britain along with the names of the 
current superintendents. Our copy is a presentation 
copy to a Dr. Cowles, who was undoubtedly Dr. Edward 
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Cowles then superintendent of the McLean Hospital in 
Massachusetts, and ten years later would be president 

of the American Psychiatric Association. Cowles intro- 
duced the methods of nursing used in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital into McLean in 1880, and inaugurated 

a policy that allowed nurses leaves of absence so that 
they might accompany patients home after their discharge 
in order to aid the patient through their transitional 
state. In 1882, Cowles established their own nursing 
school, and four years later classes were started for 
male attendants. This first school became the model 

for schools in hospitals for the insane. By 1906, sixty- 
two such schools had been founded in the United States. 
The educational history of these developments has still 
to find an author. 


To move on to the early twentieth century, the 
Louise E. Glass Fund allowed us to obtain a first 
edition of what became a famous text in the history 
of mental deficiency: Feeblemindedness: Its Causes 
and Consequences (New York: 1914). Its author was Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard, who had been a student of G. Stanley 
Hall and was on his way to becoming a leader in his 
field. Goddard had introduced the Binet-Simon intelli- 
gence test of 1905 into the United States in 1908. He 
continued to study his patients in his Vineland, New 
Jersey institution, and developed a new classification 
of mental deficiency based on the testing which gave 
much more hope for scientific accuracy and reliability. 
In 1910, using the level of functioning indicated by 
mental age, he proposed a tri-level division of idiots 
(up to age 2), imbeciles (ages 3 to 7), and morons 
(ages 8 to 12). This seemed to be an accurate system 
until he moved out of the institution and began 
observing what appeared to be an excessive amount of 
morons among the general population. The need for 
revisions soon became abundantly clear when psycho- 
logical testing was introduced for evaluating potential 
soldiers for the United States Army in World War I. 

One can only begin to imagine the reaction when it was 
found that 47% of the white recruit applicants were 
diagnosed as being morons! That suggested that nearly 
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fifty percent of the American public were moronic, 

or worse. Something obviously was wrong! Stephen 

J. Gould has written an engaging and informative 
Story of the mental testing controversy in his book, 
The Mismeasure of Man (1981). This was a period when 
there was considerable concern about the role of 
heredity in health and intelligence, and much con- 
troversy over the role of eugenics (a term invented 
by the British psychologist, Sir Francis Galton, in 
1883). 


In the late 1920s, Pierre Janet (1859-1947) was 
approaching his seventieth birthday but was still 
active and vital. Janet was then professor of experi- 
mental and comparative psychology at the College of 
France in Paris. As part of his long standing grow- 
ing interest in the analysis of psychological details 
of human functioning, three books were published late 
in his life. Two related books were published in 
1935-36, one on the onset of intelligence and the 
other on intelligence before the onset of language. 
These presage the work of Piaget and all those who 
followed and were interested in studying infant 
development. We obtained an earlier volume in this 
series; a series of lectures given throughout 1927 
which were copied by a stenographer and published in 
a volume of over 600 pages, hy Mie de la Mémoire 


et de la Notion du Temps (Paris: 1928). 


Our holdings are quite strong for Janet but this 
volume must be scarce as we do not recall having seen 
it before, although it is always possible that it had 
been overlooked. In it Janet explores three topics: 
the sense of duration, basic memory and, finally, 
the organization of the awareness of time. The 
largest discussion concerns memory and includes such 
Subjects as the process of narration, the concept of 
the present, the experience of déja vu and nearly 60 
pages on various kinds of amnesias. The best English 
study we have of Janet is the excellent one by Henri 
Ellenberger (1970), but, interestingly, he did not 
include this volume in his discussions. Janet 
deserves much more research. 
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Total acquisitions vary from year to year depend- 
ing on such variables as availability, cost and our 
budget. In terms of quantity 1984 was nearly fifty 
percent higher than the previous year. The total 
items added to the historical collection included 
149 books, 6 hospital reports, 1 journal, and one 
1762 volume of collected doctoral dissertations (20 
in number) by students of Friedrich Hoffmann. We have 
discussed only a sampling of less than 10% of this 
total. We thank our many Friends over the years, and 
for 1984, for making this unique library possible. 


History of Psychiatry Reference Library 


Most of the volumes added to the Reference Library 
represent current research in our field and related 
topics. This was true last year except for one volume 
from the Frances S. Cartmell Fund which had become a 
historical item in itself. This was the product of 
W. Horsley Gantt's fascination with Pavlovian psychology. 
After graduating from the Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
he went to work with Pavlov for several years. After 
his return to Baltimore he wrote a slender volume 
entitled A Medical Review of Soviet Russia (London: 1928). 
In it, as the title indicates, he surveyed topics such 
as the incidence and pattern of Russian diseases, the 
nature of their hospitals, medical education, the medical 
sciences and the work of Pavlov and others in the Soviet 
Union. At Johns Hopkins, Gantt continued to research 
and teach using Pavlovian ideas; among his students 
was the young Harold G. Wolff who went on to become an 
eminent neurologist and researcher of psychosomatic 
medicine at the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. 


Eighty current volumes were accessioned during 
the year with the vast majority coming from support from 
the Department of Psychiatry and the Frances S. Cartmell 
Fund. Additional volumes were received from the Friends 
and from individual authors who gave us copies of their 
books. We thank all for this broad support. 
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Archives of Psychiatry 


Last year we discussed the arrival of archival 
material from the Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry. Through a grant from this organization, we 
began to catalog their archives in 1984. Fortunately, 
they had been cared for by Irene Dahut, who was Marion 
Kenworthy's secretary and then worked for GAP for many 
years, and who had carefully arranged the papers ina 
Clear and thoughtful manner. 


GAP was founded in 1946, the American Psycho- 
analytic Association originated much earlier in 1911. 
A student of the founding and growth of psychiatric 
associations in the United States has yet to emerge, 
but they will find the early years of this century a 
time of great ferment and interest for organizational 
historians. Several such organizations some to mind 
including the Boston Society of Psychiatry and Neurology 
(1898) and the New York Psychiatrical Society (1903). 
Both would appear to have had regional motivations. 
Those that followed immediately were the American 
Psychopathological Association founded in May 1910, 
the New York Psychoanalytic Society in February 1911, 
and the American Psychoanalytic Association founded 
in Baltimore in May 1911 in conjunction with the APPA 
meetings. Three years later, both the Vidonian Society 
of New York and the Washington Psychoanalytic Society 
were established. With the arrival in 1984 of a ship- 
ment of the "Analytic's" papers, we are now the official 
depository for all of these societies that have had a 
New York base, i.e. excluding the Boston and Washington 
Organizations. This makes for a nice dovetailing of 
material and should be of special value for the 
histories of the Analytic and the APPA. Unfortunately, 
little exists in their archives for the first decade 
of both these organizations. When this condition 
occurs, then the researchers face the challenge of 
finding pieces here and there in other collections. 


As Adolf Meyer was such a dominant figure in the 
United States psychiatry for the first fifty years of 
this century, and as he diligently preserved his exten- 
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sive papers (637 manuscript boxes), when the Johns 
Hopkins University and the Alan Mason Chesney Archives 
opened his papers, scholars working on a variety of 
research topics flocked to explore their contents. 
Consequently, we were pleased that we were able to 
obtain a copy of the volume, The Adolf Meyer Archive: 
A Guide to the Collection (Baltimore, 1980) which had 
been prepared by Dr. Ruth Leys, who is now working on 
a biography of Dr. Meyer. This catalog lists ona 
folder level the contents of the rich collection. 

In it the researcher can find material relating to 
the early, but post Worcester, Mass. career of Dr. 
Meyer, whether it be his stay in New York City as 
Director of the Pathological Institute of the New 
York State Hospital system, or his role as the second 
professor of psychiatry at Cornell Medical College. 
His involvement with both the organizations under 
discussion was considerable, but came just before 
starting his extensive and distinguished career at 
the Johns Hopkins University Medical College and the 
Phipps Clinic. As Trigant Burrow, who contributed 
much to the understanding of social factors in psy- 
chiatry and used psychoanalytic ideas in group therapy, 
was a founding member, the interested researcher 
should also turn to Burrow's recently opened papers 
at Yale University. 


Further material would be likely to be found in 
the Dr. Abraham Arden Brill papers which are located 
in the Library of Congress. In addition, one should 
explore the writings of Dr. James Jackson Putnum, who 
was a founding member of both organizations. His 
unpublished papers are located at the Francis A. 
Countway Library at Harvard. It becomes a chase for 
an archival detective, time-consuming and frustrating, 
but at the same time exciting and rewarding as the 
pieces fit together. Through these sources and others, 
the writer could hope to construct a reasonable picture 
of the early history of the Analytic. 


In 1984, we received a dozen manuscript boxes 
filled with various offical papers of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association. Most of them cover the 
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time span of 1950-1965 with a box and one half devoted 
to the 1930s and 1940s. The 1950s were a booming time 
for psychoanalysis in American and will make an inter- 
esting focus for future researchers. As the papers 
after the mid 1960s are pretty well preserved, what 

we need to find are materials from the earlier years. 
If any of our readers have some to offer, or have sug- 
gestions for leads, please contact us. 


History of Psychiatry and 
the Behavioral Sciences Section 


Although we have now shortened our name for con- 
venience sake, the original form was meant to stress 
that our focus was on the clinical field of psychiatry 
and its allied area of psychoanalysis, plus the contri- 
butions of what might be called the basic sciences 
whether biological, chemical, psychological, socio- 
logical, etc. or other pertinent fields. The Section 
was established in 1958 by Oskar Diethelm, then Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychiatry of the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, when Eric T. Carlson 
obtained an early history of medicine grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. A small team 
consisting of Norman Dain, then a graduate student of 
Columbia, and Evelyn Woods was made possible to work 
on the history of American psychiatry. 


From these modest beginnings, the Section has 
expanded into a variety of areas. The historical 
collection obviously was preexisting and it contained 
a small but excellent reference collection consisting 
of a number of early rare volumes and with its focus 
directed to the history before 1800. As the Research 
Group needed later books illustrating Anglo-American 
developments, they started to purchase the desired 
volumes. This was the beginning of the separate 
History of Psychiatry Reference Library. The orginal 
group of rare books continue to this day as a portion 
of the historical library proper. In a way collecting 
manuscript material that illustrates the changes and 
progress in the field of psychiatry is both the oldest 
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and the newest of our endeavors. Oldest in the 
unplanned sense in that we admitted our first psy- 
chiatric patient in 1792, and we have saved our case 
records ever since. Also in the process of acquir- 
ing books, we naturally obtained many books that were 
presentation copies from the authors, or belonged to 
leaders in the field and often contained their marks 
or annotations, or there may be a pertinent letter 
tipped in. We also had been given in 1964 a set of 
four manuscript volumes that were a student's hand 
written notes taken from Benjamin Rush's lectures on 
physiology and on the practice of medicine. By 1966, 
through the support of a gift from Charles and Anita 
Blatt, we were occasionally buying manuscripts but 
we were formally launched in 1968 when the World 
Federation for Mental Hygiene; U.S. Committee, Inc. 
deposited their papers with us, and Mrs. Richard P. 
Carrigan and Miss Emily L. Martin presented various 
Clifford Beers papers. Since that time, our Archives 
of Psychiatry has been the fast growing segment of the 
Section's efforts to preserve these kinds of unique 
records. 


The Section sponsors and encourages research, 
teaches both medical students and psychiatric resi- 
dents, and provides exposure to psychiatry in an 
interdisciplinary fashion through predoctoral and 
postdoctoral programs. We will discuss these in 
greater detail in a future report. For now we will 
only mention that Kathleen Jones, a graduate student 
in history at Rutgers University, is a Fellow in our 
department while she studies the development of 
American child psychiatry. She is in the middle 
year of a three fellowship grant from the van Ameringen 
Foundation, who have made this research possible. 


Our most visible contribution to the encouragement 
of research in our field is our Research Seminars. 
They had a modest and practical beginning when we 
started to present our current findings to each other 
for discussion and criticism. By 1964 we were announc— 
ing these meetings to a few people in the New York 
area who were known to have similar interests. We 
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found that they easily could feel isolated because of 
their different interests in their own local academic 
departments and therefore welcomed the opportunity to 
be a member of a discussion group for work in pro- 
gress. Over the years range of residence of pre- 
senters has expanded from coast to coast and occa- 
Sionally from Europe. Speakers have been from the 
fields of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, history, litera- 
ture, psychology, philosophy, art history, sociology, 
etc. while our attendees encompass an equally wide 
range and number over fifty people who are informal 
affiliates of our Section. (Our regular departmental 
members are listed at the end of our report.) The 
wide range of topics presented by our speakers in 
1984 can be seen as follows: 


Peter Swales, "Freud, His Early Patients, and the Birth 
of Psychoanalysis." 


Amelie Oksenberg Rorty, Ph.D., Rutgers U., Dept. of 
Philosophy, "From Passions to Emotions and Sentiments: 
Descartes, Spinoza, Hume and Rousseau," Part II. 


Ralph Baker, M.D., CUMC-NYH, "Napoleon's Neurotic Maine 
de Biran, 1766-1824." 


Ellen Dwyer, Ph.D., Indiana U., "Diagnosis and Treatment 
in Two Nineteenth-Century State Lunatic Asylums." 


Marie-Louise Schoelly, M.D., CUMC-NYH, "Women in the 
History of Religion." 


Sander L. Gilman, Ph.D., Cornell U., CUMC-NYH, "On 
Hottentots and Prostitutes: Toward an Iconography of 
Female Sexuality." 


Stanley W. Jackson, M.D., Yale U., "Two Thousand Years 
of the Mania-Melancholia Connection." 


Eric T. Carlson, M.D., CUMC-NYH, "John Elliotson, the 
O'Key Sisters and Multiple Personality." 
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Kathleen Jones, Rutgers U., "Psychiatry in a Child 
Guidance Clinic: William Healy's Work at the Judge 
Baker Foundation, 1917-1930." 


Mark Sedler, M.D., SUNY at Stonybrook/CUMC, "Some 
Observations on the History of Dementia Praecox." 


Nancy Tomes, Ph.D., SUNY at Stony Brook, "A Generous 
Confidence: Thomas Story Kirkbride and the Art of 
Asylum Keeping, 1840-1883." 


Christine M. Shea, Ph.D., West Virginia U., College of 
Human Resources and Education, "The Ideology of Mental 
Health and the Emergence of the Therapeutic Liberal 
State." 


Mark S. Micale, Yale University, "Jean-Martin Charcot 
and the Hysteria Controversy: A Historical Overview." 


James Reed, Ph.D., Rutgers U., "Robert Yerkes and the 
Mental Testing Movement." 


William A. Frosch, M.D., CUMC-NYH, "'Gin Was Mother's 
Milk to Her,' or, The London Gin Epidemic." 


Jeffrey Wollock, D.Phil., CUMC-NYH, "Benjamin Rush 
and the Schoolmen." 


John Kerr, N. Y. U., "A Dangerous Method: Freud, Jung, 
and Spielrein." 


David E. Joseph, Psychoanalytic Ctr. of No. N. J., 
"Sigmund Freud and the Search for Psychophysical 
Interactionism: A Dream Deferred." 


Anthony Preus, Ph.D., SUNY at Binghamton, "Stoic 
Psychotherapy." 


- Annette Michelson, Ph.D., N. Y. U., "Syndrome, Sign 
and Structure: A Psychoanalytic Reading of the Work 
of Marcel Duchamp." 
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Norman Dain, Ph.D., Rutgers U., CUMC-NYH, "The Anti- 
Psychiatry Movement." 


Phyllis Grosskurth, Ph.D., "The Quest for Klein." 
Other Gifts Received 


In addition to the sources listed above, we would 
like to express our warm appreciation to the following 
who supported our activities by various donations of 
books and equipment: 


Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Ralph M. Crowley 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman 
Mrs. Alfredo Galt 

Dr. Edward Grant 

Dr. Phyllis Grosskurth 
Dr. Mark Kanzer 

Dr. Fred Kaplan 

Dr. Gerald Laufer 

Dr. Barbara Leavy 

Ms. Dorothy Levy 

Dr. Anna J. Munster 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Mrs. Ruth Pollock 

Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
Mrs. Phyllis Rubinton 
Mr. Peter Swales 


We welcome Dr. Arthur Anderson and Dr. Doris 
Nagel to Life Memberships and thank them for joining 
this exclusive group. We are grateful also to Dr. 
John N. Loomis for his continued interest and support. 


Membership Information 


An enclosed card lists the various categories of 
membership in the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm 
Historical Library beginning with an annual fee of 
$25. There are opportunities for longer term con- 
tributions which would be acknowledged on bookplates 
and inserted in volumes purchased through such gifts. 
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An endowment fund can be established by a gift or 
bequest in a will of $5,000 or more to the Cornell 
University Medical College. Such funds provide a 
secure source of income and serve as a permanent 
memorial to the generosity of the donor. 


Corporate Friends 


Contributions in the following categories are 
suggested: Annual $500; Contributing $1,000; Sustaining 
$5,000; Patron $10,000 
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Deaths 


This year was saddened for us by the deaths of 
several of our Friends. Two died in January while four 
more left us in the last quarter of the year. We mourn 
their loss and extend our warm condolances to their 
families and friends. 


Dr. Donald C. Greaves died on January 9th at age 
59. After completing his psychiatric training at the 
New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, he went on 
to Oklahoma and then became Chairman of the Department 
of Psychiatry at Kansas, a position he held from 1958 
to 1972. Since that time he had been Associate Chair- 
man at Northwestern and Director of Psychiatry at the 
Evanston Hospital. He was active in the American 
Psychiatric Association and served nearly a decade 
on the program committee, and ended as its Chairman. 


Dr. Lewis L. Robbins died on January 17th at the 
age of 70. Dr. Robbins had both his psychiatric and 
analytic training at the Menninger Clinic in Topeka, 
Kansas. He remained there until he became the Medical 
Director of Hillside Hospital in 1958 and then Psychi- 
atrist-in-Chief of the Long Island Jewish-Hillside 
Medical Center in 1972. Dr. Robbins along with Mr. Mel 
Miller had been writing a book on the life of Dr. 

Karl Menninger. 
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Mr. C. Arthur Jaffe, died Suddenly October 10,.. 
1984 at age 61. Mr. Jaffe was president of the Trans- 
World Insurance Agency and Brooklyn Law School. He 
took an interest in the affairs of the Section and 
made several important contributions to aid in its 
development. 


Dr. Emil A. Falk died on December 17th at the 
age of 86. A well known internist at the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center since 1940 and active 
at the New York Academy of Medicine since L941, De. 
Falk had wide interests. He had developed an interest 
in Benjamin Rush and several years ago gave us his 
Rush library of original and secondary works. 


Dr. Howard W. Potter also died on December 17th. 
After receiving his doctorate from Columbia, he took 
his psychiatric residency at the Bloomingdale Hospital 
(now called the Westchester Division of the New York 
Hospital). He became Clinical Director of Letchville 
Village and then Assistant Director of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute before becoming Director of 
Psychiatry and eventually Dean of the Downstate Medical 
Center of the State University of New York. He had 
been helpful to us on a number of Occasions when we 
sought for information about various Organizations and 
their papers. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDS - 1984 


ENDOWMENTS 


The Frances S. Cartmell Fund 
The Louise E. Glass Fund 
The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 


Siegfried & Josephine Bieber 
van Ameringen 


CORPORATE FRIENDS 


Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 


An Anonymous Friend 
Anonymous II 

Dr. Arthur A. Anderson 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 

Mrs. Louise E. Glass 

Dr. Francis D. Kane 

Dr. John N. Loomis 

Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Dr. William H. Wainwright 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman 
Mrs. Dorothy Olding McKeown 
Dr. Alan A. McLean 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
Dr. Peter F. Regan 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr. Ralph D. Baker Dr. Barbara Fass Leavy 
Dr. John E. Deitrick Dr. Robert Michels 
Mrs. Oskar Diethelm Dr. Stephen Nordlicht 
Dr. L. Gerald Laufer Dr. Peter F. Ostwald 

CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
Dr. Michael Béeldoch Dr. Marlin R. Mattson 
Dr. Adele Brodkin Dr. Robert S. Mumford 
Dr. Norman Dain Dr. Bradford G. Murphey 
Dr. Hannah S. Decker Dr. George H. Pollock 
Dr. Eli Einbinder Dr. Eric Riss 
Mr.& Mrs. Birkett R. Elvidge Dr. Barbara Ross 
Mr.& Mrs. Carel Goldschmidt Dr. George Samios 
Dr. John Gussen Dr. Edward E. Seelye 
Mr. Howard M. Harris Dr. Barbara Sicherman 
Dr. Peter T. Janulis Dr. Hans Syz 
Dr. Jay S. Kwawer Dr. David D. Thompson 
Dr. Bernard Landis Dr. Thornton A. Vandersall 
Dr. William T. Lhamon 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 

Dr. Shelley Fox Aarons Dr. Naomi Goldstein 
Dr. Elaine Baruch Dr. Robert S. Grayson 
Mr.& Mrs. Robert Berne Dr. Simon A. Grolnick 
Dr. Carl A. Berntsen Dr. Francis J. Hamilton 
Dr. John C. Burnham Dr. M. Dorothea Kerr 
Mrs. Dorothea Carlson Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb 
Dr. Arthur C. Carr Dr. Jerome Kroll 
Dr. David Clayson Mr.& Mrs. Leslie Larson 
Dr. Jonathan O. Cole Mr.& Mrs. H. G. Lueck 
Dr. George E. Daniels Dr. Layton McCurdy 
Dr. Nicholas Dewey Dr. Lillian McGowan 
Mr. Barry E. Edginton Dr. Bernard Mathis Malloy 
Dr. Aaron H. Esman Dr. James F. Masterson 
Dr.& Mrs. William A. Frosch Dr. Julius Mendel 
Dr. Ira D. Glick Dr. Roy W. Menninger 
Dr.& Mrs. Victor Goldin Mr. Erich Meyerhoff 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


(continued) 
Dr. H. Steven Moffic Dr. Charles A. Shamoian 
Dr. Anna J. Munster Dr. Anne M. Shuttleworth 
Dr. Nicholas Pastore Dr. S. Mouchly Small 
Dr. Edward L. Pinney, Jr. Dr. James H. Spencer, Jr. 
Dr. Edwin R. Ranzenhofer Mr. Samuel L. Steinwurtzel 
Dr. Walter F. Riker, Jr. Dr. Ann E. Van Dyke 
Ms. Phyllis Rubinton Dr. Joseph W. Verhey 
Dr. Burtrum C. Schiele Dr. Milton Viederman 
Dr. John L. Schimel Dr. James H. Wall 
Dr. Jesse Schomer Dr. Peter G. Wilson 
Dr. Michael Schwartz Dr. George J. Wright, Jr. 
Dr. W.CrM.) Scoct Dr. Harold S. Wright 
Dr. Jeri A. Sechzer Dr. Joseph M. Zucker 


SECTION MEMBERS - 1984 


Dr. Eric T. Carlson, Dir. Dr. Francis D. Kane 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen, A. Dir. Ms. Marilyn Kerr 
Dr. Ralph D. Baker Ms. Mary Mylenki | 
Dr. Cornelius Clark Dr. Doris Nagel 
Dr. Norman Dain Ms. Phyllis Rubinton 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm Dr. Marie-Louis Schoelly 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman Dr. Mark Sedler 
Dr. Sander L. Gilman Dr. Paul E. Stepansky 
Dr. Fady Hajal Dr. Jeffrey Wollock 


Ms. Kathleen W. Jones P 
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This report was prepared by Eric T. Carlson and 
Marilyn Kerr with the assistance of Oskar Diethelm, 
Mary Mylenki and Jacques M. Quen. 


